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CONGRESS  WEIGHS  ROLE  OF  U.S.  IN  U.N. 


In  honor  of  the  UN’s  20th  Anniversary  and  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Year,  Congress  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  late  June  calling  upon  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
dedicate  itself  to  the  “principles  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  international  cooperation.” 
S.Con.  Res.  36  also  challenges  the  Executive  Branch 
( 1 )  to  exhibit  “a  high  sense  of  urgency”  in  trying  to 
strengthen  international  peacekeeping  machinery,  (2) 
to  promote  the  growth  of  international  institutions  and 
(3)  to  get  on  with  disarmament  negotiations. 

Although  the  wording  of  this  resolution  is  encouraging 
and  its  sponsorship  impeccable  (it  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Sens.  Church,  Ida.;  Fulbright,  Ark.; 
Hickenlooper,  la.;  Aiken,  Vt.;  Cooper,  Ky.;  Clark,  Pa.; 
and  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Fascell,  Fla.;  Bolton,  Ohio; 
Fraser,  Minn.;  Frelinghuysen,  N.J.),  it  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  conclude  that  Congress  is  firmly  committed 
to  a  strengthened  UN  and  an  international  system  of 
law  and  order.  The  temper  of  the  President’s  address 
at  the  June  25  commemorative  services  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  also  showed  U.S.  ambivalence  between  ardent 
nationalism  and  international  responsibility. 

According  to  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  the  UN 
Charter  can  only  become  fully  operative  if  “patriotism, 
national  pride  or  ideological  conviction  .  .  .  take  new 
and  more  creative  forms  than  the  old  concepts  of  po¬ 
litical  domination  or  material  power.  .  .  .  The  larger 
interests  of  world  peace,  the  will  or  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  nations  or  the  accommodation  of  national 
prestige  to  international  order  will  initially  often  prove 
hard  to  accept.  But  some  governments  have  already 
found  such  acceptance  possible  without  suffering  dis¬ 
aster,  and  their  example  should  encourage  others.” — 
June  26,  1965. 


Coiigiressional  Attitudes 

Should  nations  be  forced  to  finance  peacekeeping  ac¬ 
tivities  of  which  they  disapprove?  The  long  dispute 
over  this  issue  has  paralyzed  the  General  Assembly 
and  left  the  organization  with  a  $108  million  deficit  for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East.  Sens.  Aiken,  Vt.;  Mansfield,  Mont.;  Fulbright, 
Ark.;  and  Rep.  Reuss,  Wis.,  have  suggested  that  the 
Administration  accept  the  fact  that  no  great  power  will 
help  finance  peacekeeping  operations  of  which  it  dis¬ 


approves;  and  they  have  urged  the  President  to  help 
break  the  financial  impasse. 

Can  the  United  States  help  improve  UN  peacekeeping? 
Since  U.S.  troops  would  probably  be  politically  un¬ 
acceptable  in  most  UN  peacekeeping  assignments, 
Reps.  Ellsworth,  Kans.;  Horton,  N.Y.;  Mathias,  Md.; 
Morse,  Mass.;  Reid,  N.Y.,  and  Tupper,  Me.,  suggested 
June  16  that  the  United  States  help  reduce  the  impro¬ 
visatory  nature  of  UN  peacekeeping  activities  by  (1) 
offering  transportation  facilities  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  men  and  material  and  (2)  creating  a  small  perma¬ 
nent  force  of  communications  and  construction  experts 
to  provide  technical  support  for  UN  operations. 

What  About  the  UN  and  Vietnam?  In  his  speech  at 
San  Francisco,  the  President  called  upon  the  UN  to 
“concern”  itself  with  Vietnam,  but  the  United  States 
has  not  officially  laid  the  case  before  the  UN.  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  called  for  UN  involvement 
within  the  last  month  include:  Sens.  Robertson,  Va.; 
Clark,  Pa.;  Gruening,  Alaska;  Morse,  Ore.;  Church, 
Ida.;  Moss,  Utah;  Javits,  N.Y.;  Young,  Ohio;  and  Rep. 
Reuss,  Wis.  House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford, 
Mich.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  urged  the  President  to 
“take  the  wraps  off  our  military  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.” 

More  equitable  representation.  June  3,  the  Senate 
approved,  71-0,  two  amendments  which  would  enlarge 
the  UN  Security  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Councils, 
and  provide  more  equitable  representation  to  the  63 
countries  that  have  joined  the  UN  since  1945. 

Multilateral  aid  programs.  This  year  the  Senate  au¬ 
thorized  the  President  to  transfer  up  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  money  provided  for  bilateral  development  loans  to 
the  International  Bank  and  its  affiliates.  During  de¬ 
bate,  Sen.  Fulbright,  who  has  previously  spoken  of 
multilateral  aid  as  a  potentially  reconciling  force  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West,  said: 

‘‘Bilateral  aid  carries  a  connotation  of  charity  .  .  .  Multilateral 
aid  .  .  .  has  the  more  dignified  connotation  of  a  community 
organized  to  meet  its  common  and  rightful  responsibilities  to¬ 
ward  its  less  fortunate  members.  The  one  is  appropriate  to  a 
world  of  nation  states  .  .  .  the  other  to  a  world  that  is  at  least 
groping  toward  a  broader  community.  .  .  .  Greatly  as  they  w-ant 
our  aid,  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  want  our  respect  no 
less.  ...  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  perceive  when  the  leader  of 
an  underdeveloped  country  tells  us  to  ‘go  jump  in  the  lake’ 
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with  our  aid  that  his  motive  is  not  so  much  ingratitude  as 
frustration  in  the  presence  of  so  much  wealth  and  power  and 
a  proud  determination  to  tell  us  that  we  cannot  buy  him  or  his 
country  with  our  riches.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  understand 
these  motives  and  we  will  be  compassionate  toward  them.  .  .  . 
The  problem  is  to  provide  aid  .  .  .  without  arousing  the  con¬ 
viction  or  illusion — of  ‘neocolonialism.’  The  answer,  I  think, 
is  multilateralism.” 

What  Kind  of  Aid  Program? 

The  Senate  and  House  are  trying  to  resolve  differences 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Both  Houses 
have  approved  a  $3  billion  plus  program  for  fiscal 
1966,  almost  half  of  which  would  be  allocated  to  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  and  economic  assistance  to  help  develop¬ 
ing  countries  maintain  over-sized  defense  establish¬ 
ments.  The  remainder  would  be  used  for  development 
loans,  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Although  the  amount  under  discussion  is  the 
smallest  in  the  history  of  the  program,  some  important 
points  were  raised  during  debate: 

The  Responsibility.  A  Senate  recommendation  that  the 
aid  program  as  currently  organized  be  cut  off  in  mid- 
1967  and  started  afresh  thereafter,  carries  the  specifi¬ 
cation  that  the  new  proposals  should  take  into  account 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  help  close  the  widen¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations.  As 
pointed  out  by  Sen.  Clark: 

“The  United  States  owns  over  half  of  the  world’s  wealth 
outside  the  Communist  bloc.  .  .  .  [While]  the  income  of  the 
average  Indian  or  African  ...  is  less  than  S75  a  year  .  .  . 
our  gross  national  product  per  person  is  over  S2,500  per  year 
and  is  rising  far  faster  than  is  production  or  income  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  But  ...  as  the  gap  between  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  increases — we  have  been  doing  less,  not 
more,  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  Fifteen  years  ago,  we  con¬ 
tributed  to  economic  development  in  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  . 
nearly  two  percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  But  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  1960’s,  we  are  spending  only  .  .  .  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  .  .  .  The  plain 
fact  is  that  we  can  afford  a  foreign  economic  development 
program  at  least  three  times  as  big  as  the  present  one.” 

The  Present  Reality.  Although  critics  of  economic  aid 
often  label  it  a  “billion  dollar  giveaway,”  this  year’s 
Congressional  debate  revealed  the  degree  to  which  indi¬ 
vidual  Americans  profit  from  the  program:  In  1964, 
American  business  and  industry  exported  $1,800  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods  under  AID.  American  shipping 
lines  were  paid  another  $80  million  to  carry  these 
goods.  Other  AID  dollars  went  to  pay  colleges  and 
businesses,  who  hold  $450  million  worth  of  AID  con¬ 
tracts  for  technical  assistance  overseas.  Still  more 
dollars  went  to  pay  American  construction  firms  to 
design  and  to  build  about  $4  billion  worth  of  capital 
projects  the  United  States  is  helping  construct  abroad. 

The  Alternative  to  a  Humanitarian  Program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  N.Y.: 

“.  .  .  our  failure  to  devise,  equip,  and  most  important,  accept 
in  our  minds  an  extensive  and  enlightened  aid  program  for  the 
revolutionary  underdeveloped  world  .  .  .  explains  why  we  are 
so  intractably  involved  in  such  crises  as  those  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Until  we  have  the  courage,  will,  and 


“Our  Position  Hasn’t  Changed  At  All” 


resources  to  aid  revolutions  in  their  early  stages  .  .  .  through 
the  medium  of  a  bold  policy  of  foreign  aid,  1  believe  .  .  .  that 
the  continuing  crises  in  the  uncommitted  third  world  will  in¬ 
volve  us  in  a  protracted  second  cold  war  .  .  .  with  small  and 
varying  national  revolutionary  movements,  seeking  to  define 
their  own  identity.  .  .  .” 

War  on  Hunger 

June  17,  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern,  S.D.,  reminded 
his  colleagues  that  the  average  30-year  life  span  of 
the  hungry  half  of  the  human  race  is  “not  very  long 
to  live  but  a  long  time  to  be  hungry.”  He  went  on  to 
introduce  a  wide-ranging  International  Food  and  Nu¬ 
trition  Bill,  S.  2157,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Wis.  The  bill  would  initiate  a  10-year 
“war  against  want”  by  authorizing  a  $500  million  a 
year  increase  in  food  for  peace  expenditures  until  1970. 
During  each  of  the  succeeding  five  years,  expenditures 
would  be  held  at  the  1970  level  of  $2.5  billion. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
on  June  3,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  U.S. 
Government  to  make  elimination  of  world  hunger  a 
major  objective.  The  Council  statement  said  in  part: 
“For  us  the  issue  is  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
most  part  the  world’s  resources  lie  in  areas  where 
Christians  predominate,  and  the  world’s  needs  in  areas 
where  Christians  are  fewest.  For  Christians  the  holy 
gifts  of  knowledge  and  scientific  skill  and  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors  lay  a  mandate  on  our  conscience  to 
which  only  one  answer  is  possible.”  Copies  of  the 
Senator’s  speech  and  the  Council  resolution  are  avail¬ 
able  from  FCNL. 
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MILITARY  EMPHASIS  CONTINUES 

Congress  continues  to  place  major  reliance  on  military 
solutions  and  a  defense  economy. 

Military  Budgets.  In  opening  House  debate  on  the 
$45.2  billion  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1966,  Rep.  George  Mahon,  Tex.,  said  he  did  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  “substantial  contest”  over  the  bill  because 
the  “sums  involved  are  so  large  and  the  programs  are 
so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  an  appropriate 
battleground.  If  there  is  an  issue  ...  it  is  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
based  on  estimates  which  were  made  prior  to  the  esca¬ 
lation  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  provides  sufficient 
funds  for  the  Defense  Department.”  The  bill  was  ap¬ 
proved  407-0. 

Sen.  John  Stennis,  Miss.,  ranking  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Armed  Services  Committee,  later  warned  that  “a 
peacetime  budget  is  being  used  to  support  combat 
operations.”  He  indicated  that  a  $1  to  2  billion  supple¬ 
mental  would  be  required  to  meet  the  stepped-up  de¬ 
mands  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  related  action.  Congress  has  authorized  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $2.6  billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
$5.2  billion  for  the  Space  Agency,  and  $1.7  to  1.9 
billion  for  military  construction. 

Efforts  to  Block  Closing  of  Military  Facilities.  House 
debate  on  the  construction  bill  centered  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  giving  Congress  a  veto  over  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  efforts  to  close,  or  reduce,  military  facilities. 
The  Senate  Committee  deleted  the  House  proviso. 
Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  block  the  announced 
closing  of  1 1  Veterans’  hospitals,  4  old  soldiers’  homes 
and  the  consolidation  of  17  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Military  Pay  Raise.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  a  $1  billion-a-year  pay  increase 
for  the  military,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Executive  Branch.  The  bill  would  raise 
the  pay  of  recruits  from  $83.20  to  $93.50  a  month. 
This  increase,  according  to  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeier, 
Wis.,  is  inadequate  because  it  continues  to  require 
draftees  or  volunteers  to  “subsidize  the  man  who  avoids 
the  draft  call  by  marrying  or  going  to  graduate  school.” 

Military  Aid  and  Sales  Abroad.  Debate  on  the  foreign 


aid  bill  revealed,  in  Connecticut  Congressman  John 
Monagan’s  words,  that  “the  United  States  is  the  largest 
arms  merchant  in  the  world,”  with  overseas  sales  aver¬ 
aging  $1.5  billion  a  year.  The  Congressman  objected 
to  the  “aggressive  merchandising”  policy  that  “appears 
to  be  in  the  process  of  development  in  the  Defense 
Department.  .  .  .” 

Senators  Morse  and  Church  tried  to  cut  the  $1.2  billion 
military  grant  program  for  fiscal  1966  because  it  con¬ 
tains  increased  aid  for  countries  that  are  on  the  verge 
of  going  to  war  with  each  other,  e.g.,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  India  and  Pakistan. 

A  desire  to  restrain  the  arms  race  in  Latin  America 
led  the  Senate  to  earmark  up  to  $25  million  of  military 
grants  to  Latin  America  for  assistance  to  an  OAS  police 
force  and  to  require  that  the  remaining  military  aid 
be  distributed,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
joint  plans  approved  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

Civil  Liberties.  It  is  now  possible  to  receive  unsealed 
mail  from  Communist  eountries  without  requesting 
delivery  from  the  Post  Office.  In  a  May  24  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  1962  law  requiring 
the  Post  Office  to  destroy  “Communist  propaganda” 
unless  delivery  was  requested  by  the  addressee  was  a 
violation  of  the  First  .Amendment  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  ...  An  amendment  was  added  to  the 
recently-passed  excise  tax  reduction  bill  barring  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  opening  mail  of  de¬ 
linquent  taxpayers.  .  .  .  Bills  to  delete  the  loyalty  oath 
from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses.  The  bills  are 
widely  supported  by  the  academic  community. 

Cigarette  Labeling.  The  nearly  $8  billion  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry,  which  received  public  attention  in  1964  when 
the  Surgeon  General’s  Advisory  Committee  declared 
cigarette  smoking  to  be  a  major  factor  in  lung  cancer, 
seems  to  have  received  little  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  in  the  cigarette  labeling  legislation  now  in  con¬ 
ference  committee.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
requires  the  warning,  “Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking 
May  be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health”  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  package  or  carton.  But  the  bill  specifically 
prohibits  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  requiring 
such  a  warning  in  cigarette  advertising,  which  totaled 
$265  million  in  1962. 


SENATORS  ON  VIETNAM 


“With  the  sorrv  prospect  of  intensified  hostilities  around 
the  corner,”  said  Sen.  George  Aiken,  Vt.,  in  the  Senate 
June  24,  “we  simply  must  redouble  our  search  for  an 
honorable  peace.  We  cannot  just  resign  ourselves  to  battle 
out  the  summer  and  then  try  again.’ 

“To  remain  silent,  when  the  prospect  of  a  widening  war 
confronts  us,  would  he  to  shirk  our  duty:  worse  still,  it 
would  he  to  behave  like  a  mock  parliament  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state,”  said  Sen.  Frank  Church,  Ida.,  in  a  June  24 
speech  before  the  Senate.  More  specifically,  the  Senator 
called  for  a  proclamation  by  the  United  States  of  the 


principle  of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  for  UN  involvement  in  the  conflict. 
“The  point  is  not  how  we  see  our  purpose.”  he  went  on. 
“The  que'^tion  is.  How  do  the  Asians  see  ^he  war  which 
outwardly  seems  to  so  much  resemble  wars  with  which 
they  have  had  familiarity.  .  .  .” 

Sen.  Frank  Moss,  Utah,  said  during  the  ensuing  Senate 
debate  that,  “.  .  .  because  we  are  the  greatest  and  richest 
country  in  the  world,  (we)  must  take  the  initiative  in 
seeking  a  way  out  of  this  problem,  rather  than  comport¬ 
ing  ourselves  as  though  we  were  fearful  of  our  prestige, 
fearful  of  being  thought  to  be  compliant.  .  .  .” 
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Military  in  Government.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  Ind.,  has 
charged  that  the  recently-passed  bill  to  set  aside  the 
requirement  that  the  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  be  a  civilian,  will  “punch  a  hole  in  the  dike 
beyond  which  lies  the  sea  of  military  domination.  .  .  .” 
He  has  said  that  since  Gen.  William  McKee,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  choice  to  head  the  FAA,  is  receiving  military 
retirement  pay,  he  should  not  be  eligible  to  serve  as 
administrator  of  the  FAA.  “.  .  .  I  cannot  accept  the 
fact,”  Sen.  Hartke  said  in  the  Senate  June  16,  “that  he 
[General  McKee]  is  so  indispensable  that  we  must 
waive  a  good  requirement  of  a  basic  law.  .  .  .”  Gen. 
McKee  will  receive  a  higher  salary  than  any  civilian  in 
government  other  than  the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  if  this  appointment  is  approved.  Other  retired 
military  personnel  are  now  serving  as:  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  and  as  Ambassadors  to  South  Vietnam,  New 
Zealand,  Nationalist  China  and  Portugal. 

Funds  for  Disarmament.  Testifying  for  FCNL,  Edward 
Snyder  reminded  a  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
June  24  that  “The  $11  million  requested  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  fcr  the  fiscal  year 
1966  ...  is  exceedingly  small  when  measured  in  terms 
of  other  governmental  programs  and  the  breadth  of  the 
Agency’s  objectives.  The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
the  requested  yearly  appropriation  .  .  .  every  two  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  Our  nation’s  military  spending 
amounts  to  more  than  $260  per  person  this  year.  An 
ACDA  budget  of  $11  million  amounts  to  only  6c  per 
person  a  year.  .  .  .”  Testimony  available  from  FCNL. 

The  Broadening  Vietnam  Debate.  An  Australian  wit¬ 
ness  for  peace,  modeled  in  many  respects  after  the 
Washington  Pentagon  Vigil  May  12,  drew  more  than 
400  people  for  two  hours  of  prayer  May  20  before  the 
Parliament  House  in  Canberra.  The  invitation  to  the 
vigil  sent  by  20  Christian  ministers  called  for  a  cease¬ 


fire  in  Vietnam  and  opposed  Australia’s  “escalation  of 
the  war  by  its  decision  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam.” 

The  Committee  for  Non-Violent  Action  digressed  from 
the  sit-in  concept  and  held  a  “speak-out”  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  June  16  to  protest  American  military  policy.  Five 
leaders  of  the  group  of  approximately  150  met  with 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  while  the  demonstra¬ 
tors  spoke  and  handed  out  pamphlets. 

A  letter  from  the  Toyama  Heights  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Japan  expresses  the  concern  of  that  meeting 
about  the  Vietnamese  situation,  through  which  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  “enhancing  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  in 
other  countries.  .  .  .” 

A  delegation  of  a  dozen  American  religious  leaders  has 
gone  to  South  Vietnam  and  an  international  team  is 
expecting  to  visit  North  Vietnam  in  a  search  for  ways 
of  ending  the  war. 

Friends  on  Rare  Relations.  Approximately  200  people 
attended  the  fifth  biennial  National  Conference  of 
Friends  on  Race  Relations  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  June 
18-21,  where  speakers  presented  ideas  on  race,  nuclear 
weapons,  population,  automation,  poverty,  and  the  re¬ 
quired  moral  revolution. 

R.F.K.  on  Nonproliferation.  Write  FCNL  for  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy’s  proposal  to  meet  the  danger  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  oflicially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  W  ASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  E.  Raymond 
^  ilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Judy  Starbuck. 
24S  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  $.S.OO  per  year.  Published  monthly.  Second  class  post¬ 
age  paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

215  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Return  Requester 
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